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USE NEW FIRESTONE TIRES 


and end tractor tire downtime! 


With Firestone’s FREE NEW TRACTOR TIRE LOANER 
SERVICE you simply don’t lose valuable field time with 
tire troubles. Nor do you have to put up with fuel-eatin 
wheel slippage due to worn tires waiting for a slack oul 
period to get tires in for retreads. 


Just call your Firestone Dealer or Store and, regardless of 
the een of tire you are now using, Firestone will put on a 
new (that’s right, NEW) pair of Firestone rear tractor tires, 
right in the field if necessary, to keep your tractor working 
while Firestone repairs or retreads your old tires. You can 
use FREE the only tractor tires built with exclusive, long 
wearing Firestone Rubber-XF, Shock-Fortified cord bodies 
and Flex-Fortified sidewalls. No obligation, of course. 


Loy Bob McCance, foreman, Richmond Chase Co., 
Elk Grove, Calif., says: ‘In the vegetable growing 

business the crops won’t wait for tire troubles. I 

can use Firestone Free Loaners if trouble ever pops 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS up. Lester Foster & Sons will put them on when 
old tires are in for retreads, too!” 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





MT. HOOD CAULIFLOWER One of the finest quality CC CROSS F1 HYBRID The finest early cabbage 
cauliflowers available. Heads are very large, curved and 
deep. Leaves are long and broad...inside leaves cover the 
head closely. Mt. Hood is medium early, adapted for growing Golden Acre. 
throughout the summer. Its robust growth and strongly to 4 pounds and very solid. Customer enthusiasm results 
developed root system helps Mt. Hood stand long periods of 
warm, dry weather. Mt. Hood is an outstanding cauliflower 
- . - another chapter in the HOLMES PROFIT PARADE. truly profitable investment. Try it now. 


available. It’s extremely uniform and matures ahead of 


Heads are attractive dark green, weighing 3 


from the hybrid vigor and uniformity of CC CROSS ...a 


HONEY GOLD In a class by itself. The finest corn of the second early varieties. Superior to Carmelcross in every way. 
It combines heavy yields with desired small kernels and excellent quality. Ears are 7% to 8 inches long, with 14 to 16 rows. 
Stalks are stiff, resist lodging and have few suckers. Protect your corn-growing investment with HONEY GOLD. 


ATTENTION 


FLOWER PLANT GROWERS . . . NEW FLORIST SEED CO 


CATALOG TO BE AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 1 
1017 9th STREET S.W., CANTON, OHIO 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


SAFE, SURE Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate helps suc- 
cessful growing in two im- 
portant ways: Used as a dust 
or spray, it protects fruits 
and vegetables from many 
fungus diseases. Mixed with 
fertilizers, it restores the 
copper content to soil. 

It’s convenient and eco- 
nomical to have on hand for 
) other purposes too. With 
Triangle Brand Copper Sul- 
fate, you can keep farm 
ponds sparkling clear and 
prevent fence posts from 
rotting. Send today for free 
information and directions. 
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300 PARK AVENUE @ NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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JIFFIES PASS the TEST! 


Several years ago when we first offered Jiffy-Pots to commercial vegetable 
growers for starting plants, we were astonished by the favorable reports 
which we received. We knew they would be useful from experiences which 
had been reported by florists, but vegetable growers’ reports of earlier and 
greater yields coupled with labor saving were more enthusiastic than we 
had expected. 

Were the reports true?—were they really that useful and practical for 
commercial vegetable growers? 

To find a sure answer to this question, we made arrangements for farm 
tests of Jiffy culture of several important vegetable crops in different parts 
of the U. S. Two tests were conducted by universities and two by commercial 
firms. In all instances accurate records were kept of crop handling, yields, 
etc. 

These tests unanimously confirmed—each in its own way—the practi- 
cability of Jiffy-Pots for commerical vegetable culture. Following is a brief 
description of these tests. If interested in more complete information about 
them write Jiffy-Pot Company of America. For more information about the 
use of Jiffy-Pots in vegetable growing, write to Jiffy-Pot Company of 


America or your local distributor for Tech. Bulletin #10. 


GEO. J. BALL, Inc., West Chicago, Hl. A demonstration plot of 
Jiffy-Planted Tomatoes—variety Urbana—yielded 50°/, more fruit by 
weight than Urbana plants flown in from Georgia. Also commercial 
quantities were harvested 2 weeks earlier on Jiffy-Potted section. 
Jiffy-Potted Cucumbers produced 3 weeks earlier than direct-seeded. 
The practical benefit of early yield occurs in connection with the 
greater availability of help in the early part of the season. 


CORNELL. At Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.) tests showed con- 
sistently greater yields, both early and total, from Jiffy-planted 
Moreton Hybrid Tomatoes compared with other types of containers, 
as well as bare root transplants. The Cornell report states, “Using 
the values obtained in this experiment, one Moreton Hybrid plant 
would produce Tomatoes worth $0.70 when grown in 3 inch Jiffy- 
Pots and $0.50 when spacing 2 inches in soil without a pot. For 
3000 plants per acre, a total value of $2100 results for the 3 inch 
Jiffy-Pots compared to $1500 per acre for the 2 inch soil treatment. 
However, the marketing factor is not included in these figures. Trucks 
loaded with Tomatoes were lined up outside the market when the 
small 2 inch soil block treatments ripened whereas buyers were fight- 


Inspecting Tomatoes in Jiffy-Pot 
demonstration plot at West Chi- 


cago, Ill., August 1960. cago demonstration test. 


*Sold through distributors only—order from them, 


Picking first bushel of Jiffy-Potted 
SMR-18 Cucumbers at West Chi- 


ing for Tomatoes at the time the earlier, large container treatments 
ripened.” 


TEXAS A. & M. Research workers at Texas A. & M. College, in 
reporting on 1959 Watermelon tests, stated that plants started in 
3 inch Jiffy-Pots protected by hot tents yielded 70°/, more Melons 
by June 22 and 47% more for the entire season than the same 
number of direct seeded plants. Early Melons sell at premium prices. 
Preliminary reports of 1960 tests confirm their 1959 results with 
transplant yields of 132°, more Melons by June 22 and 80% greater 
yield for the entire season than the same number of direct seeded 
plants. 


GILBERT BROOKS FARM, Plainfield, Wis. Brooks is one of the 
leading commercial vegetable growers in Wis. His establishment 
is often used for testing new materials and methods of vegetable 
culture. In 1960 Brooks tested Jiffy-Pots on various vegetable crops 
with significant results. For example, Jiffy-Potted Cucumbers, variety 
SMR-18, sown in 3 inch Jiffy-Pots May |, outyielded direct seeded 
plants sown May 3! by nearly 50%. This increase in yield far out- 
weighed the increased costs of Jiffy-Potting. 


Dramatic evidence of early yield- 
ing of Jiffy-Potted Cucumbers at 
Gilbert Brooks Farm. 


Texas A. G M. 1959 Watermelon 
test, started in 3 inch Jiffy-Pots, 
showed outstanding yields over di- 
rect seeding. 


JIFFY-POT® COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. BOX 338, WEST CHICAGO, ILL., PHONE 312-231-3900 
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an en setae LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Cucumber Seeder 
Dear Editor: 

Since my husband’s death I have taken 
over the managing of our 500-acre farm. I 
find the planters he used for cucumbers do 
not plant seeds in hills, but have a tendency 
to scatter them. It is also hard to control 
the depth of planting. The Planet Jr. seed- 
ers do a good job in depth planting, but 
they drill only. Can you give me the name 
of a company that makes a seeder for 
planting cucumbers ? 

Dale, S. C. Mrs. C. S. Mitchell 


I have seen field corn which has been 
“hill-dropped,” or “power-dropped,” by 
many of the John Deere planters. I am 
not aware of any special equipment being 
used for cucumbers. Most growers use the 
Planet Jr. seeder, and calibrate in such a 
way that there is one plant for every 10 
to 12 inches. May I suggest that you con- 


tact your local equipment dealers, and per- 

ll on ro 0 haps write to the Planet Jr. manufacturers, 

(S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 5th and Glen- 

wood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa.) to see if 
they have this special equipment.—Ed. 


protects crops, improves yteld sabi aie 


The Myers TF-29 Field Crop Air Sprayer gives you full Dear Editor : 


directional control of spray solutions over the entire spray Please find enclosed my check for a 
; : : 3 one-year subscription. Recently a friend of 
swath. Solutions are properly atomized and sprayed mine introduced me to your fine publica- 


directly into foliage. Turntable enables operator to com- tion for the first time. I must say that I 
’ : have never been so impressed with any 
pensate for adverse wind conditions and speed of travel. magazine—ever before. 


Field tests prove fast, efficient coverage . . . one man can Carnegie, Pa. Antoinette Zombek 
easily spray over 100 acres per day. You save time, money 


and spray solution. CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1—National Agricultural Chemi- 
eals Association annual meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va.— L. S. Hitchner, Executive 
Sec’y., 1145 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Nov. 6-7—Washington State Weed Conference, 
Chinook Motel & Tower, Yakima. 


Nov, 13-15—National Potato Council Conven- 
tion, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.—A. 
E. Mevcker, Exec. Dir., 344 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
Turntable mounting provides Efficient one man operation. Advanced design features in- a a 
directional control of air Hydraulic controls for rotat- sure perfectly atomized spray meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, [I1l.—Jack 
stream. Provides enough over- ing blower unit located at droplets of ideal size for Rose, Exec. Sec’y, East Lansing, Mich. 
lap to gain uniform coverage. driver's fingertips. Vane con- field crops. Provides efficient, 
Adjusts anywhere within 210 trols are easily reached from economical protection against Dec. 3-7—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
i Association annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Gegree arc. tractor seat. diseases and insects. Hotel, Detroit, Mich.—Grant Snyder, Chairman, 
Department of Horticulture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 


TF-29 SPRAYER ATTACHMENT available . . . for converting MRE 2:28 SEES RO 


your present boom or gun sprayer into an efficient air ate Bae teen Gee tae 


sprayer. Attachment mounts on most 400 gallon or vee 


> ¢ eo ay Dec. 8-9—Iowa State Vegetable Growers Asso- 
larger tank sprayers. ciation winter meeting, Hotel Hanford, Mason 
City.—C. L. Fitch, Sec’y, P. O. Box 421, Station 
A, Ames. 


— ask your Myers sprayer dealer for a tad ei at as 
. . . . ic. - ere e Growers ssociation an- 
demonstration of the Myers TF-29 Adjusta-Matic Field Crop Air Sprayer nual meeting, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City. 


in your own field, or write to: Dee. 11-14—Weed Society of America’s North 
Central Weed Control Conference, Jefferson 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.—K. P. Buchholtz, Pres., 


The FE. E. Myers & Bro. Co. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Jan. 9-10—Texas Vegetable Growers Council 


ASHLAND, OHIO KITCHENER, ONTARIO annual winter meeting, Produce Terminal Mar- 


ket, San Antonio.—Marcus Dingler, Sec’y-Treas., 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE MCNEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. Box 1292. Pecos. 
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Byrd's acreage in “sweets” exploded from 
20 to 600 in less than 10 years. Cause of 
the explosion? The Nemagold variety and 
a quality cultural and marketing program 


By JOHN G. ROGERS 


County Agent, Accomack County, Virginia 


“. TRY to shoot for a 400-bushel 
yield,” Carlton Byrd said re- 
cently in discussing his favorite crop 
—Nemagold sweetpotatoes. 

Farming near Parksley, in Acco- 
mack County, Virginia. Byrd’s 20 
acres of sweetpotatoes in 1952 had 
soared to 500 by 1960. He planted 
600 acres this year. Unquestionably 
one of the largest sweetpotato grow- 
ers in the world, Byrd readily admits 
that in 1952 he didn’t visualize 20 
acres mushrooming to 600 in 1961. 

Successful storage of sweetpota- 
toes has fed Byrd's enthusiasm for 
the Nemagold variety which accounts 
for 100% of the crop. Careful har- 
vesting, so as not to mar the potato, 
is a closely supervised job. Harvest- 
ing commences when the ratio of 
prime size to the smaller No. 2 can- 
ning size reaches two to one. The 
conventional two-row turn plow is 
used in turning out the potatoes. 

The sweetpotatoes are placed in 
hushel baskets, carried to the storage 
house, properly cured, and held at 
55° F. until marketed. Three sepa- 
rate houses were used to store 75,000 
bushels from last year’s crop. Storage 
space for 120,000 bushels is planned 
for this year’s crop. 

A portion of the crop is sold 
through fresh market channels. About 
one-third of the production goes to 
Eastern Shore processors. 

Byrd does his own marketing, sell- 
ing chiefly to chain store buyers. 
Sweetpotatoes sold out of storage are 
washed, graded, waxed, and repacked 
in bushel baskets. The “Byrd Brand” 
label is used, a mark of quality often 
cited by receivers. 
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Nemagold, an Oklahoma A. & M. College intro- 
duction, accounts for 100% of Byrd's plantings. 
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Milford Bradley 


Byrd's combination packing and storage house. Storage is equipped with hot air heat 
and air conditioning unit. His 75,000-bushel crop in 1960 had to go in three storages. 


Frank W. Bell, Eastern Shore 
marketing agent, says: “Knowing the 
quality requirements of some of the 
buyers that Carlton supplies consist- 
ently, it is easy to conclude that the 
quality of his pack is something to 
shoot for. Nowadays when we see 
3yrd’s potatoes in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and Canada, we know 
quality put them there.” 

What is the magic of the Nema- 
gold sweetpotato? Introduced in 
Accomack County in 1953 under the 
numbered designation Oklahoma-46 
and later named Nemagold, the vari- 
ety now accounts for 95% of the 
county’s production. It is the highest 
yielding variety ever grown in this 
area. Byrd’s total vield of Nemagold 
in some fields has topped the 500- 
bushel mark. 

A “yam” type, the skin of Nema- 
gold is smooth and golden in color; 


the roots well-shaped, medium sized, 
and tapered. The flesh is a deep 
orange and is moist and sweet when 
freshly dug. 

Sassafras sandy loam soils have 
given Byrd high yields of quality 
sweetpotatoes. Plants are produced 
in hotbeds from seed bedded in early 
March. For the current year’s crop 
6000 bushels were bedded. First plant 
settings are made in early May, 
using four-row transplanters built by 
Byrd himself. Transplanting con- 
tinues through June. Starter solution 
gives the plants an initial boost. Cul- 
tivation is employed to control weeds 
and grass. 

Fertilizer is generally applied as a 
side-dressing when plants are stand- 
ing well. Byrd applies 1000 pounds of 
3-9-12 per acre. Individual fields are 
carefully checked each year for plant 

(Continued on page 19) 





THE VEGETABLE AREAS OF AMERICA 


Looking over field of new disease resistant spinach variety, Dixie Market, at Frank Schuster farm in 
Rio Grande Valley ore (left to right) Schuster, Paul Leeper, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Weslaco; and Harry Meyers, American Refrigerator Transit Company. 


By H. C. MOHR 


Texas A. & M. College, College Station 


[pEVELOPMENT of a satisfac- 
tory means of transportation— 
the railroad refrigerator car—early in 


this century made practical the large 
scale production of fresh vegetables 


im: areas distant from the centers of 
population. Many states were quick 
to exploit this new opportunity to its 
fullest potential. Texas did not do 
this, although possessing many areas 
ideally suited for vegetable produc- 
tion 

Probably the slow development of 
the commercial vegetable industry in 
Texas is related to the fact that it 
already had extensive agricultural en- 
terprises in agronomic crops, particu- 
larly cotton, at the time that big-scale 
commercial vegetable growing became 
practical. 

Despite its slow development, the 
lexas vegetable industry today pro- 
duces in excess of $70 million worth 
of vegetables annually. 

The Lower Grande Valley 
was the first area of the state to de- 
velop intensive commercial vegetable 
production. Its semi-tropical climate 
permits production during winter 
when demand is strong and competi- 
tion exists with only a few other 
states. : 

More than 35 different vegetables 
are produced and shipped from the 
fertile irrigated lands of this area 


Rio 


during the fall, winter, and spring 
months. Climatic conditions do not 
favor summer production in this 
southern tip of the United States. 

The Winter Garden area, further 
inland from the Gulf, is not as versa- 
tile in number of different vegetables 
grown as the Rio Grande Valley. 
Principal crops are onions, spinach, 
carrots, lettuce, cauliflower, and beets. 
Most production occurs during the 
winter months on land irrigated from 
wells. California Packing Corpora- 
tion has a large plant at Crystal City 
which packs over a million cases of 
spinach annually. Beets and snap 
beans are also canned at this plant. 

The San Antonio area, immediately 
adjoining the Winter Garden, is more 
diversified in production because of 
the presence of the large San Antonio 
Produce Terminal Market. This mar- 
ket permits growers to dispose of 
such crops as summer squash, mus- 
tard greens, collards, turnips, etc., 
as well as those vegetables more com- 
monly shipped to distant markets. 

The market is used by growers 
from all parts of Texas, as well as 
the market gardeners in the immedi- 
ate area. 

The San Antonio area has been an 
intensive production area probably 
longer than any other in the state, 
having been started by a group of 


Belgian farmers around the turn of 
the century. Locally, the area is re- 
ferred to as the Belgian Gardens. 
These growers are highly skilled and 
obtain outstanding yields and quality. 
They were instrumental in getting the 
Produce Terminal Market built ap- 
proximately 10 years ago. 

The Coastal Bend area has a large 
acreage devoted to onions, but much 
of this is non-irrigated and is planted 
on wide row spacing to permit later 
interplanting with cotton. Conse- 
quently yields are usually quite low. 
Spinach and cucumbers have been im- 


Airplane dusting is comments used in Lone Star 
state to apply insecticides to vegetable crops. 
Here, onions are being dusted to control thrips. 


portant vegetable crops of the area. 
The 6000 acre Vahlsing Irrigated 
Farm is in this area. 

Houston and Beaumont are pri- 
marily market garden areas, produc- 
ing a wide range of different crops 
during most of the year. They have 
well developed produce markets and 
may grow rather large quantities of 
specialty items such as the various 
greens crops, okra, southern peas, 
eggplant, and summer squash for 
local markets. Irrigation has not de- 
veloped extensively as yet. 

The large area designated as East 
Texas is primarily a producer of 
warm season vegetable crops such as 
watermelons, sweetpotatoes, southern 
peas, and until recently, large quanti- 
ties of tomatoes. 
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This is the twenty-fourth in a series on the 
important areas of the United States. Pre. 
vious issues covered New Jersey, Florida, 
Eastern Virginia, Arizona, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Lo Island, Maine, South Carolina, 
Maryland, sconsin,. California's Imperial- 
Coachella, Central, and Coastal valleys, 
the South Coast, San Francisco Bay, and 
Tulelake Basin of California, Indiana, Geor- 
gia, Minnesota, Alaska, Okiahoma, Hawaii, 


Utah, and Massachusetts. 


Using forklift truck, worker can easily move 
28-bushel wirebound pallet crates of peppers. 


The tomato deal, based upon the 
harvesting of fruit at the green ma- 
ture stage (“greenwraps”) had been 
very important from around 1915 un- 
til several years ago. Competing areas 
have been able to take over their 
“market-slot,” and production has al- 
most disappeared. 

An effort is being made to regain 
their tomato market by this area, 
using high quality “pinks” or “break- 
ers.” If suitable varieties for this 
type of production can be developed 
their prospects of succeeding are 
good, since soil and climate are fa- 
vorable. 

Athens, Texas, is called the Black- 
eye Pea Capitol—and large quanti- 
ties of this type of southern pea are 
canned here. East Texas is made up 
predominantly of sandy upland soils 
that produce high quality sweet- 
potatoes which are very attractive in 
external appearance. There is rela- 
tively little irrigation in the area. 
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Lettuce is vacuum packed at this oo in Hereford in High Plains area. A similar plant is 


located in Rio Grande Valley, wh 


North Texas has been important in 
the production of late spring onions, 
early summer cantaloupes, and okra. 
Much of this is on non-irrigated 
heavy blackland soils which are not 
suitable for a wide variety of vege- 


ABOUT THE MAP 


A large number of different vegetable crops can 
be grown in each of the areas shown on the map, 
but at different seasons. The Lower Rio Grande 
Valley is most versatile, with approximately 35 
different vegetables uced for commercial 
sale. Most of the other areas produce fewer 
than 20 different eo commercially. The 
El Paso area is one of the few areas in the U.S. 
which can success.uily produce long staple cot- 
ton, Onions and tomatoes for processing are the 
major vegetable crops in the Ei Paso crea. 


ch produces a large winter crop of lettuce. 


table crops. Production of okra seed 
is important. 

The Wichita Valley area has an 
important Irish potato deal, which 
has been making rapid progress in 
recent years. It is centered around the 
town of Munday. Other crops which 
have shown promise are cantaloupes 
and carrots. The growers around 
Munday have a well organized, pro- 
gressive growers association which is 
speeding the development of their 
industry. 

The High Plains of Texas are 
climatically similar to much of the 

(Continued on page 14) 





Self-propelied harvester cuts off tomato vines with heoder 


blede, then carries 


them along floating metal belt to top of machine to be placed on rotary shaker. 


TOMATOES 


Giving ’em the Bumps! 

HAT old children’s game called 

“the bumps” is creating a flurry 
of interest among California tomato 
growers this year—all because of a 
new invention 

Robert Ziegenmeyer, of Sutter 
County, has developed a new tomato 
harvester that does just that 
the tomatoes the bumps to shake 
them loose from the vine. 

While its vine pickup and grading 
similar to several ad- 
harvesters 


gives 


operations are 
vanced types of tomato 
unveiled last season, this new har- 
vester utilizes a unique system of 
loosening fruit from the vine with a 
rotary shaker operated on pneumatic 
tires. Here’s how it works: 

The self-propelled harvester cuts 
the vines at ground level with a 
header blade. They are then raised 
to working height by a floating 
metal belt which allows the loose 
dirt to drop out onto a conveyor that 
deposits the dirt at the rear of the 
machine. 


\ vine 


is attached manually to 


each wheel. The tire carrier then 
drops over a series of four bumps. 
The impact loosens the fruit and 
lowers it gently through the vines 
onto a rubber belt for passage to 
the grading table. The vines drop 
through a hole in the floor of the 
machine and are laid in a furrow. 

\s the tomatoes are shaken from 
the vines they fall onto a rubber belt 
that moves them to the rear of the 
machine and deposits them into lug 
boxes or bins. Because the fruit is 
carried on only two conveyors, dam- 
age to the tomatoes is greatly re- 
duced over harvesters that use a 
number of conveyors. 

Limited use of conveyors also has 
cut down materially on working 
parts, reducing the possibility of 
breakdowns. 

The Ziegenmeyer machine has a 
capacity of 600 boxes per hour. Its 
approximate operating speed is % 
mph. However, the shaker can be 
operated at 1 mph. The impact of the 
rotary shaker can be varied by alter- 
ing the air pressure in the tires. 

Four operators and five or six 
graders are needed to operate the 
machine. There is no limitation as to 
size or type of fruit it can handle—F. 
Leland Elam. 


i A 


Vines cre hooked on shaker manually. As wheels move clockwise on track they pass 
over four bumps, shaking tomatoes from vine. Fruit moves on belt to grading area. 


POTATOES 


A New Ruling 


O you use sprout inhibitors on 
your potato crop? A recent rul- 
ing by FDA requires that all bags of 
potatoes be marked accordingly if 
sprout inhibitors have been used on 
the crop. 
If post-harvest inhibitors are used 
or if the potatoes are washed in water 
in which such material is placed to 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


HE onion plants were yel- 

lowed with the youngest 
leaves most affected. Many 
were twisted and distorted. 
The problem was worse at 
the ends of the field but 
“sick” plants could be found 
everywhere. 

Al Kayler suspected a 
nitrogen deficiency but side- 
dressing and foliar applica- 
tions of nitrogen failed to 
help. The pH was 5.8 and the 
muck soil was well drained. 
Maneb sprays had been ap- 
plied at 10-day intervals. 
What is your diagnosis? 


Answer on page 21! 


inhibit sprouting, the marking on the 
package should read “ ( trade- 
name of the material) used to inhibit 
sprouting.” 

This ruling applies on consumer- 
sized packages shipped loose. If they 
are shipped in master bags, the word 
ing on the master bag is sufficient 
and the individual packages need not 
be labeled. 

The ruling does not apply to pota- 
toes treated with MH-30, according 
to the Naugatuck Division of United 
States Rubber Co. This is because 
MH-30 is sprayed on potato plants 
after the tubers are fully formed but 
before they are dug from the ground. 


Copies of the 1961 edition of 
American Tomato Yearbook are 
available for $2 each from American 
Tomato Yearbook, P. O. Box 540, 
Westfield, N. J. 
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AUST SEIS 


Have YOU Grown Harris Famous Tomatoes? 


Find out why so many successful 
growers rate them best — Send 
for FREE catalog today! 


Moreton Hybrid 
Harris’ MORETON HYBRID. Widely adapted in East, South 


and Midwest. Large, well shaped fruit. Ripens early on vigorous, 

indeterminate vines. Firm and meaty with beautiful interior color 

and superb quality. Outyields standard varieties all season. 
1/16 ox. $2.00; Ve ox. $3.75; / ox. $7.00; V2 ox. $12.75; 1 ox. $24.00 


Fireball 
Harris’ FIREBALL. A Harris development 


and now the foremost extra-early variety in 
Northern sections. Heavy picks of smooth, 
round, solid fruit ripens remarkably early on 
dwarf, compact vines. Ideal for the higher 
priced early market and as an early canning 
tomato. Grow the true originator's strain, 
Harris’ Fireball. 


Va oz. 75¢; Ox. $1.40; Vs Ib. $4.50; Lb. $15.00; 5 Ibs. or 
more @ $13.00. 


OTHER IMPORTANT TOMATOES 
FROM HARRIS SEEDS 


GLAMOUR — High crack resistance, big solid fruit 
of superior type. 


Cardinal Hybrid 
2.8 . " HEINZ 1370 — A new main cropper, uniform, round, 
Harris’ CARDINAL HYBRID. Now firmly established as a leading midseason ; : : : 5 
hybrid. Big, solid fruit, fine quality and good crack resistance. Maturing a medium-sized fruit, very firm, resistant to cracking. 
little after Moreton, it is outstanding for its high yields of No. | fruit over a MANAPAL — The newest Florida introduction, de- 
full season. scribed as resistant to graywall, fusarium wilt and some 


1/16 oz. $2.20; Ve oz. $4.00; Vs oz. $7.50; V2 oz. $13.50; 1 oz. $25.00. fungus diseases. 


FREE! Send for your copy of our Market Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog for details 
on these and many other great Harris Specialties. It will be ready about December |, 
but in the meantime we will be glad to quote on your requirements. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. - 76 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 
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Flag 

more and 
more 
growers 
planting 
Alpha 
tomato 


Alpha specializes 
in breeding and 
hybridizing tomato 
seeds. 

Thet’s why tomato 
growers receive 
better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 
standard and hy- 
brid seed. 

You can be sure 


with 
ALPHA 
SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 
Dept. AV 
1401 Abbott St. 
HArrison 2-9693 
Salinas, California 


seeds? 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOL TESTER . . « 


easy-to-use, easy-to- read. Ne 
complicoted chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
tionory, scientific device gives 
immedicte, accurate acidity 
end moisture readings. Used 
by formers, agriculturists, nur- 
serymen Fully gvoronteed! 
Price — only $29.50, complete 
with handy carrying case, poys 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to 


KEL INSTRUMENTS CO., Inc. 
Depa VG-24 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


VV/ waaTane 


66.000 or 33.000 BTY input 
Rugeed construction (aium- 
inized stee!) (mo rust) 
100%, safety pilct-autema- 
tic contro! 

Directional heat flow 

Siower attachment available 
Being used with outstanding 
resvits 

Free greenhouse plans sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


At Jt Laaka To Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


A* Indiana farmwife stood in awe 
4 as two giant harvesters moved 
down the tomato-laden rows swallow- 
ing whole plants and spitting out vines 
and green fruit. 

Peering into the 

rapidly filling bulk 

trailer, her skeptical 

tomato - grower 

seemed 

amazed to find 

whole, uninjured 

fruit instead of un- 

canned tomato 

juice. 

“I’ve seen the 
missiles fired at Cape Canaveral,” she 
said, “but nothing beats this for sheer 
drama. My! When I think what this 
will mean to our tomato farm. , 

The mechanized tomato harvesting 
demonstration at Purdue University 
was just the beginning of a four-day 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science meeting jammed with fasci- 
nating developments in vegetable and 
fruit science. 

A special session reflected the 
mounting interest in N-6 benzyladen- 
ine, Shell Oil Company's new senes- 
cence inhibitor. According to several 
reports, lettuce, broccoli, sweet corn, 
and other green vegetables treated 
with only 10 parts per million of 
SD 4901 remained greener up to 10 
days longer than those not treated. 
Fortunately for commercial growers, 
undesirable side effects were not side- 
stepped; broccoli that disintegrated 
when cooked, and more fibrous but 
green asparagus were brought to light. 
As one research worker cautioned, 
“Let’s not have another gibberellin.” 

You could sense a friendly spirit 
of competition when S. K. Ries, K. 
W. Johnson, and P. A. Minges re- 
ported their tomato growing research 
in Michigan, Indiana, and New York. 
Each is racing against time to adapt 
tomato plants to the new mechanical 
harvesters. Talk of 80,000 plants per 
acre, population pressures, and bulk 
handling may have stunned older to- 
mato growers but it indicated the 
“orbital” thinking in vogue. 

The papers on incompatibility in 
asparagus, broccoli, watermelons, and 
sweetpotato could have caused an out- 
sider to reflect that plants have as 
many troubles as people. But a plant 
breeder's inability to make certain 
crosses between desirable parents is 
a serious roadblock to the develop- 
ment of new varieties. 

George K. Raleigh, of New York, 
described the new lettuce variety 


spouse 


Oswego as being four to six days 
earlier than Great Lakes 659 and 
more resistant to bolting and brown 
rib. It came from a cross between 
Empire and 456. Results in New 
York and Michigan have been favor- 
able; approximately 2000 pounds of 
seed will be available for 1962 plant- 
ings. 

Pickle packers will be interested 
in the work of McCombs and Win- 
stead, of North Carolina, who studied 
methods of controlling shipping dis- 
eases of pickles. The cottony leak 
disease responsible for high losses 
during periods of hot weather will not 
be a problem if pickle temperatures 
are below 60°. Apparently when day- 
time field temperatures are running 
near 95°F., truck refrigeration sys- 
tems do not have the capacity to re- 
move field heat sufficiently. Hydro- 
cooling removed field heat rapidly and 
greatly reduced transit diseases with- 
out impairing the quality of the pick- 
les. 

Many research workers presented 
data with apparently little immediate 
practical value. They seemed to be 
probing the inner workings of plants 
and their surroundings rather than 
solving specific field problems. 

This is the basic research we need 
to maintain our agricultural position. 
As Frank Horsfall, of Connecticut, 
so well stated it, “Our best weed 
killers came from the work of a few 
men seeking to learn why plants 
grow toward the light.” Tue Enp. 


ASGROW EXECUTIVE 
DIES 
ERRITT CLARK, retired vice- 


president for marketing of 
Asgrow Seed Company, died recently 
in Milford, Conn. He had retired in 
June, after 37 years of service with 
the company. He was a former presi- 
dent of the A.S.T.A., World War II 
head of the Seed and Rice section of 
O.P.A., and had been instrumental in 
the steady growth of Asgrow. 


TIPS ON TRUCK CARE 
HELPFUL handbook on the care 
of trucks, regardless of make or 
model, has just been published by 
Ford Division’s Truck Marketing 
Department. This 96-page digest- 
sized book, Guide to Cutting Truck 
Costs, is liberally illustrated and 
covers a wide range of subjects— 
from truck care to highway emer- 
gency information, and from safety 
tips to gas mileage secrets. Copies are 

available, free, from Ford dealers. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





MELONS 


The Cantaloupe Story 


ID you know that cantaloupe 

flowers are receptive to pollina- 
tion only between 7:00 and 9:00 in 
the morning’? That’s just one of the 
interesting facts about cantaloupes 
recently discussed by Dr. Thomas 
M. Little, extension vegetable crops 
specialist, University of California, 
Riverside. 

Not only are the flowers receptive 
to pollination just two hours a day 
but a high number of pollen grains 
are required for every flower. Every 
seed needs one pollen grain; and an 
average cantaloupe contains 400 to 
600 seeds. Size of the fruit depends 
on the number of seeds. If there are 
fewer than 400 seeds the fruit is gen- 
erally cull. 

Insects are a “must” for produc- 
tion of fruit because the pollen can- 
not be carried by wind. Generally, 
one good colony of bees per acre is 
recommended. 

In fertilization tests conducted in 
California, five times as much phos- 
phorus was required when applied 
broadcast as the amount needed in 
band application to produce the same 
results. 

In the tests neither nitrogen nor 
phosphorus was found to have any 
effect on sugars. Effect on the size of 
fruit was minor, but the total num- 
ber of fruits and rate of maturity 
were greatly affected by both of 
these nutrients. 


HAVE YOU READ... 


Strawberry Culture: Eastern United 
States. A general discussion of training 
systems, varieties, care of planting stock, 
soil preparation, and cultivation. Copies 
of Farmer's Bulletin No. 1028 are avail- 
able for 10 cents each from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Salvaging Tomatoes from Frosen Vines, 
by Lacy P. McCollach. Report of studies 
made at Beltsville, Md., in 1956, °57, and 
58, of frost and freezing damage to toma- 
toes, what symptoms to look tor, how to 
handle, and how to determine the salvage- 
ability of the fruit. Ask for Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 423, available from 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
> ¢. 

Effect of Heavy Loading on Quality of 
Sebago Potatoes Shipped by Rail from 
Florida. Discussion of a study made as part 
of a broad program of research designed 
to reduce marketing The freight 
cost .per hundredweight decreases as the 
size of the load increases. Results of the 
tests indicated that the slightly greater 
bruising in heavier loadings—up to 50,000 
Ibs. per car—was not enough to offset the 
savings in shipping charges. Bulletin No. 
AMS-441, is available from Market Quality 
Research Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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costs. 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS 


STURDIER, PEAT POTS 


Made from the finest horticultural peat moss with 
nutrients added which are released slowly to insure 
sturdy. healthy growth. 


Azalea 
$29.75M 
$28.25M 

Round 
$14.90M 
$14.15M 


Standard Wt. 
$29.75M 322 
$28.25M 


@ 4 inches cs. 
500 to 4,500 500 
5,000 to 12,000 

@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 
10,000 to 24,000 

@ 2'4 inches 

2,000 to 28,000 2,000 

30,000 to 72,000 


1,000 


Square 
$10.80M 
$10.25M 


ta il ae mens Ml i@uia 


Round 
$13.30M 
$12.65M 


@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 
10,000 to 24,000 
@ 2'%4 inches 
2,500 to 27,500 2,500 
30,000 to 72,500 
@ 1% inches 
3,000 to 27,000 3,000 
30,000 to 72,000 


PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more anyplace 
within U. S. A., excluding Alaska 


“Write for prices on carton of 100 pots and for 
quantity prices on regular packs’’. 


Square 
1,000 $16.00M 342 
$15.25M 
Square 
$8.40M 
$8.00M 


$7.20M 
$6.85M 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 


@ STRONGER f 
@ MORE 


@ MORE 
ECONOMICAL 


11.69 
. 15.58 
19.48 
4.32 
12.47 
3.12 
+ 10.39 
. 20.78 
- 33.25 
- 41.56 
4.68 
- 15.58 


0015 Gauge Black and Clear 
0015 Gauge Black and Clear 
0015 Gauge Clear Ks 
’ Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Black 

Gauge Black 

Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black Only 

Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear . 24.94 
Gauge Black and Clear . 49.87 
Gauge Black and Clear . 62.34 


1 
1 
1 


Order now or write for additional 


THE DAO CORPORATION 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 


we 


SS 


FLEXIBLE 


A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: 
fumigating soil; covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 
equipment, supplies; enclose work areas; vapor and moisture 
seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. 


widths, lengths, and volume prices. 
ACR at em Le 


ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 


AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39. United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF: 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, pub- 
lished monthly at Willoughby, Ohio for Octo- 
ber 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are Publisher, American Fruit 
Grower Publishing Company, Willoughby, 
Ohio; Editor, R. T. Meister, Willoughby, 
Ohio ; Managing Editor, None; Business Man- 
ager, Edward L, Meister, Willoughby, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, Willoughby, Ohio, E. G. K. Meister, 
Willoughby, Ohio; Elsie K. Meister, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio; Edward L. Meister, Willough- 
by, Ohio; R. T. Meister, Willoughby, Ohio. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 


are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
names of the person or corporation for whom 
each trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which the stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid Sub- 
seribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be in- 
cluded in all statements regardless of fre- 
quency of issue) 58,557. 


EDWARD L. MEISTER, 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
15th day of September 1961. 


(Seal) E. P. JEANGUENAT, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 17, 1962) 





“THE” Early Hybrid 


Tomato Early Sensation 


EBERLE SEEDS 


79-81 Franklin S#. Albany, N.Y. 


3, KING FISH "SS" 
; Made the Difference 
These carrots plant- 
ed in the same field 
\ at the same time 
Same seed, with same 
\ amount of commer- 
cial fertilizer 
Those on left from test 
rows where King Fish was 
irrigated at 1!4 gals./acre 
10 days earlier maturity and 
30% increased yield 
Same results 
most all crops 
* Liquid organic for use with commercials. 


FERVE. S. de R. L. de C. V 
Cutiacan, Sin., Mexico 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 
2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, Calif. 


ZOnNn SCARECROW 


Stop bird damage to 

ali crops for less than 

the cost of one shot- 
un shell per day. Price 
59.50. At farm imple- 
ment, seed dealers. If 
not available in your area, 
free delivery from our 
warehouses in Buffalo, 
Baitimore, Chicago, 
Houston, Tampa, San 
Francisco. Also all Cana- 
dian provinces. 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Keep ‘em Cool! 


sales by preserving the 
vegetables and 


field fresh 
fruits in an 


Increase 
quality of your 
8x8xl6-foot cooler, designed especially for you 
by registered architect John M. Allis in col- 
laboration with the late Donald Comin, widely 
known Ohio State University storage investigator. 


included with the set of plans is a complete list 
of materials and estimated cost of construction. 


Send $3.00 for your working drawings to 


American Vegetable Grower 
Willoughby, Ohic 


Conreee ENGLISH SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can con- 

trol Eng!ish Spar- 

rows when too 
uM ere around your premises with amazing elevator- 
ype HAY AHART @ trap No resetting. bait lasts for 
weeks. Factory built, gaivanized. Only two moving parts 
Humane. Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY- 
BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for new 48-page booklet 
on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 188-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price /ist. 


Name__ 


Address — 
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TEXAS 
(Continued from page 9) 


south central area of the United 
States, with a summer growing sea- 
son extending into the fall when har- 
vest is terminated by the occurrence 
of frost. Since frost does not occur, 
as a rule, until late October or early 
November, this area is able to pro- 
duce vegetables for harvest in the 
fall before the production of the 
Winter Garden and Rio Grande Val- 
ley has attained much volume. 

Irish potatoes, onions, and carrots 
are other major crops of this part of 
Texas. Tomatoes produce excellent 
yields, often exceeding 20 tons per 
acre. They start maturing late in 
August and will produce until frost. 
The major use is for processing. Cu- 
cumbers for pickling have produced 
exceptionally well in this area, and 
much of the production of this crop 
has moved from East Texas to the 
High Plains area in recent years be- 
cause of this. 

The High Plains is a relative new- 
comer among Texas vegetable areas. 
The Santa Fe Railroad, which is the 
main shipping line out of this terri- 
tory, estimated that carload movement 
of vegetables had expanded from 53 
cars (or equivalent) in 1940 to nearly 
5000 by 1958. There are over 4 mil- 
lion acres of irrigated land in this 
area, most of it devoted to cotton, 
small grains, alfalfa, and grain 
sorghum. 

A substantial portion of this land is 
potentially suitable for vegetables, 
possibly as much as the total U. S. 
acreage devoted to commercial vege- 
table crop production today. Many 
vegetable crops can be successfully 
produced in the High Plains which 
are not being grown commercially 
at present because a satisfactory mar- 
ket outlet for them has yet to be 
established. 

The Pecos Valley has long had an 
enviable reputation for the superb 
quality of cantaloupes produced in its 
arid climate. Recently some phenom- 
enal yields of tomatoes and other 
vegetables have been attained on the 
irrigated land near Dell City, adjacent 
to the New Mexico state line. 

The Red River Valley has had 
some commercial production of toma- 
toes in the past but this deal, which 
was a continuation of supply of green- 
wrap tomatoes following East Texas, 
has also largely disappeared. They 
also have produced pickling cucum- 
bers, but much of this production has 
been taken over by the High Plains 
area. 

Many other vegetable crops can be 
produced in good quantity and qual- 
ity, but have not been because of 
lack of markets. The climate is suit- 
able, and thousands of acres of fertile 


river bottom land could be profitably 
used in vegetable production in this 
valley 

Much interest has been aroused by 
the announcement of the Campbell 
Soup Company that they were con- 
structing a multimillion dollar plant 
at Paris, Texas. The stimulus of the 
demand for vegetables by this new 
industry may trigger a considerable 
development of vegetable growing 
beyond the needs of the Campbell 
plant. 

The Brazos Valley is also an area 
of many thousands of acres of fertile 
river bottom soils. It is presently a 
major cotton producing section, but 
farmers have been making large scale 
exploratory plantings of Irish pota- 
toes, carrots, snap beans, onions, and 
other vegetables over the past few 
years and have been able to obtain 
some excellent yields and quality. 

Climatically this area offers the 
unique potential of growing vegeta- 
bles the year around. To the south of 
it the summers become too hot, and 
to the north the winters are too cold 
for this year around production. 
Texas A. & M. College is located in 
this area and research of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
College Station has established the 


Value of commercial fresh market vegetable 
crops produced in Texas in 1960.* Only those 
exceeding $1 million in value are listed. Total 
value of all vegetables uced in the state in 
1960 is at more than $70 million. 


Texas 


*Figures taken from the annual Summary, 
: Live 


Commercial Veactables, Texas Crop and 
stock Reporting Service, AMS, USDA 
**1959 figure (1960 not available) 


feasibility of producing the cool sea- 
son vegetables, such as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, onions, etc., in the 
winter, and warm season crops such 
as watermelons, sweetpotatoes, toma- 
toes, southern peas, okra, etc., during 
the spring and summer. 

Of the areas discussed, the High 
Plains, Red River Valley, and Brazos 
Valley have the potential of greatly 
expanding the acreage of vegetable 
production in Texas. There is still 
suitable land for expansion in most 
of the established areas. There is also 
much opportunity for improvement 
of yields and efficiency in production 
of present acreage. 

Considering these factors, the 
motto of the newly formed Texas 
Vegetable Growers Council, “A Po- 
tential to Feed the Nation,” is not an 
exaggeration. 

This potential is due not only to the 
vast areas of suitable land, but to 


(Continued on page 19) 
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MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 
Special Report 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, OCTOBER 1961 


PRESENT GOVERNMENT POLICY AIMED AT MAKING AGRI- 
CULTURE MO! MORE POV POWERFUL. This is the plan particularly 
in the area of “marketing. Farmers must have bargain- 
ing power in the market place to compete with big 
chains, distributors, processors, and manufacturers. 
Present plans are to give them this opportunity and 
push them into it if necessary. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCERS ARE IN A GOOD 
POSITION TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE CHANGING POLICY 
SITUATION. Because of existing marketing order leg- 
islation and agencies plus experience in many areas 
with orders and agreements, fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers can move ahead to improve their bargaining 
power more easily than some other parts of agricul- 
ture can. 


CALIFORNIA LETTUCE GROWERS LIMIT OUTPUT. Be- 
cause they produce almost 75% of the summer crop, 
California growers were able to raise prices and 
improve returns through their marketing order. By 
planting 20% less, and then plowing under another 20% 
of their crop, prices were increased about 75 cents 
per carton over the year before. It is important to 
recognize that an area must control a substantial 
part of the production to make this work. 


FARM OUTPUT INCREASES. From 1950 to 1960 farm 
production increased 2.5% annually while our national 
population increased 1.8% per year. Improved tech- 
nology enabled farmers to produce more. 


AMERICANS EAT MORE VEGETABLES. According to a 
recent USDA report the average American is consuming 
15% more vegetables than 50 years ago. City people 
consume more vegetables than rural people and higher 
income families use more than those with lower 
incomes. Looking ahead, the USDA thinks that per 
capita use of vegetables and potatoes may not change 
much in the next 10 years. 


BIG REVOLUTION COMING IN PROCESSED POTATOES. 
Research workers predict instant potato salad, frozen 
baked potatoes complete with sauce toppings, and 
other big developments soon. Consumers in the U.S. 
spent $24 million more for processed forms of pota- 
toes last year than they did for fresh potatoes. An 
important note to growers: Increased processing will 
stabilize prices but tend to put the potato in the 
Same category as other processing crops. This means 
a@ modest but dependable per acre return from year 
to year. 


PROCESSED VEGETABLE SITUATION. Indications are 
that total production of vegetables for processing 
will be moderately larger than last year with all 
items showing an increase. The canned pack will 
likely be larger but, because of reduced carryover, 
supplies of canned vegetables in 1961-62 are expected 
to be only slightly above those of last season. An 
increased pack combined with larger carryover stocks, 
is likely to result in frozen supplies being mate- 
rially larger. 
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© We think that you 
*s will never see 
Sprinklers better 
engineered than these! 


Sprinklers which 
gently water trees 
Assure lush fruit 
... with farming ease! 


RAIN BIRD sprinklers are engi- 
neered for fruitful irrigation with a 
minimum of care and maintenance 
Both over-tree models and under- 
tree sprinklers are designed for sci- 
entific water penetration of soil 
without waste or soaking 

There's a Rain Bird sprinkler en 
gineered to meet your particular 
requirements. See your dealer or 
write for free literature 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


WESTERN 

RAIN BIRD SALES 
627 No. San Gabriel Ave. 
Azusa, California 


for the best in 


RUBBER BANDS 


for YOUR vegetables 
eee 
QD Open 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 
ALLIA FRANKLIN 
OHIO. KY. 


NU 


The Complete 
ly 


RUBBER BANDS 
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STATE NEWS 


TEXAS 
Action! 


HE directors of the newly formed 

Texas Vegetable Growers Council 
held their first annual board of direc- 
tors meeting in late July. Seven of 
the 10 area councils were represented. 

[he directors approved charter 
member certificate awards for more 
than 70 members. It was hoped that 
the charter membership would ex- 
ceed 100 

Principal emphasis at the meeting 
was given to methods and procedures 
for enlisting members in the new 
organization. Henry Van De Walle, 
president, appointed a committee to 
develop a promotional type brochure 
that would outline the aim, purpose, 
and facts to prospective members. 

Van De Walle stated that he would 
like to see every commercial vegetable 
grower of Texas become a member of 
the Texas Vegetable Grower Coun- 
cil. He said that this or- 
ganization will be directly related to 
the number of members in each area 
council 

January 9, 1962, at the Produce 
Terminal Market, San Antonio, was 
set as the time and place for the next 
annual membership meeting. As a 
sidelight, the directors approved sub- 
scription to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER for bonafide member 
of the organization. Fees for this sub- 
scription are to come from the state 
dues 


success of 


each 


GEORGIA 
M.O. No. 4! 


BY a vote of 396 to 42, sweetpotato 

growers voted to set up Market- 
ing Order No. 4 in the state. 

Dr. Silas A. Harmon, head of the 
horticultural department of Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, and secre- 
tary of Georgia Sweetpotato Improve- 
ment Association, said the state has 
about 600 commercial growers who 
plant 15,000 acres of sweetpotatoes. 

The marketing order went into ef- 
fect August 1, and is being financed 
by an assessment and levy of 2 cents 
per bushel on all sweetpotatoes pro- 
duced in the state. 

In accordance with the Agricul- 
cultural Commodity Act, the program 
is being administered sweet- 
potato commission of growers. Mem- 
bers are: Harry Lutz, Albany, chair- 
man; Gene Adams, Norman Park; 
Gibbs Patrick, Omega; W. T. May- 
field, Cairo; and W. J. Aultman, 
Macon. 


by a 
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The scope of operation under the 
new marketing order will be research, 
promotion, education, and establish- 
ing quality sweetpotato grade stand- 
ards. 


CALIFORNIA 


Smoothing Out the Bumps 


HE plastic greenhouse tomato 

growers of San _ Bernardino 
County recently formed a Tomato 
Growers’ Association. Through such 
group action they hope to smowin out 
the production-to-salad road for the 
tomato. 

Bob Bishop, Redlands tomato 
grower, is head of the new organiza- 
tion. Bishop's philosophy, based on 
his years in vegetable production and 
marketing, is summoned up briefly as 
follows: The association can help the 
growers only if its members give it 
their full support, and work together. 
Every producer has a stake in his 
product, and is dependent upon satis- 
fied customers for the success of his 
business.. 


ARIZONA 
Fast-Growing 


HE state’s potato industry is 
growing so fast that it will soon 
equal the economic value of the Ari- 
zona citrus crop. So says Dr. Norm 
Oebker, University of Arizona exten- 
sion horticulturist. Value of potatoes 


to the state’s economy is now rated at 
$8 million. In 1960, slightly more than 
10,000 acres were grown commer- 
cially. 

The demand for potato chips has 
influenced the tremendbus growth in 
acreage planted to the Kennebec vari- 
ety. The acreage jumped 77% from 
1959 to 1960. 


HAWAII 
All They Can Eat 


EE CHONG Wong and his son, 
Donald, have 14 acres of water- 
melons near Waimanalo. Yield this 
year was 15,000 melons totaling about 
140 tons. And the Wongs grew 20 
melons weighing almost 100 pounds. 
It was only natural that the 
“Watermelon Kings of Hawaii” 
would go all out to give some 300 
underprivileged children from Kalihi 
a fabulous treat—all the watermelon 
they could eat! 


WISCONSIN 


A Success Story 
N just three short years the Antigo 
Potato Growers, Inc., has devel- 
oped into such a successful grower 
organization that the group has pur- 
chased a potato warehouse, built at 
an original cost of $100,000. 

The 300-foot long warehouse and 
processing plant is about 10 years old. 
It was the first warehouse in Wiscon- 
sin to use the water flume method for 
washing and packaging potatoes. 

Antigo Potato Growers, Inc., is a 
modified co-operative. Each member 
has one vote for every 50 acres with 
a maximum of five votes per member. 
Dollar sales exceeded $2 million last 
year. 


PACKAGING & MARKETING 


A Popular “Compact” 

N 1958, Herco Sales Co., of El 

Centro, Calif., shipped less than 
200 flats of cherry tomatoes. Each 
flat contained 12 pint baskets. 

The popularity of this “compact” 
tomato has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Demand has _ increased 
Herco’s business so greatly that the 
company now packs about 2000 flats 
a day at their Niland, Calif. packing 
shed. One local grower had 100 acres 
in cherry tomatoes last year. 

The fruit arrives in field boxes 
and is dumped on the sorting ele- 
vator where a crew separates it ac- 
cording to pinks and ripes. The 
sorted fruit then passes through the 
sizer, a series of rubber belts 
through which the fruit falls, ac- 
cording to size, directly into lug 
boxes, each fitted with 12-pint wood 


veneer baskets. After liddings the 
flats are ready for shipment to east- 
ern markets. 


Herco packs about 2000 lugs of cherry tomatoes 
daily. Sorted fruit passes through sizer directly 
into lug boxes fitted with 12 pint baskets. 
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From Planting to Packing 


BOSTITCH SAVES YOU MONEY ALL THE WAY 


Growing Seedlings—Truck farmers cut down fruit boxes 
and reassemble them as ‘“‘flats’’ to grow seedlings. 
Assembly is three times faster, ‘‘flats’’ are more secure. 


POPE? 
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Packing—Wooden crates assembled with Bostitch result 
in time savings up to 30%. Stapling is neater, more 
secure for undamaged arrival at destination. 


See your Bostitch representative for the facts on how to save time and 


Trellising—Stapling attaches trellis wires to posts for 
growing tomatoes—three times faster than other methods. 
Tackers stay on job under heavily dusty conditions. 
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Closing produce bags with Bostitch Staples is ten times 
faster than tying. Corrugated cartons staple-sealed provide 
better protection for produce and lower shipping costs. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


=a 


STAPLERS D STAPLES 


money in all your fastening operations. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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A Greenhouse “Must” 


We have been more than pleased 
with the Aprilaire humidifier we put 
in our model home last year. It has 
worked like a charm. Thus, we would 
certainly recommend one for your 
home, too. But they manufacture an 
other unit which will interest you, and 
that’s a water panel for greenhouse 
cooling. Pictured is an experimental 
plastic greenhouse, 8 x 40 feet, at the 
University of Wisconsin showing two 

35 x 2-inch Research Products 
panels. These panels give over 


60,000 


ver 5 


Btu's of cooling per hour 
and have required no 
replacement 
four years ago. The 
’ drawn 
ramic-coated — 
The cool, moist air 
greenhouse by fans 
circulate the cooled air 
1 part of the heating unit, 
through an underground 
duct opening into 3 x 24-inch floor 
around the perimeter of the 

ire. In summer, air is drawn 

from outside through the moist water 
winter, recirculated air is 
yver steam coils within the 
unit. Warm air is exhausted 
in ‘the summer through back-pressure 
dampers. Here’s an item well worth 
— yn investigation \sk 
lovd W. Carlstrom, Research Prod- 
ucts beeen 1015 E. Washing 
ton Ave., Madison 1, Wis., to tell 
all about water panels 

they can do a job for you. 


tons ) 


maintenance or since 
their installation 
house is cooled by air 


through moist cert 
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New 


for You 


tables, conveying equipment, and 
ventilating systems. They would like 
to send a free catalog to all AMEr- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER readers so 
that you can see these new products 
for yourself. Why not drop R. L. 
Becker, Anco Specialty Company, 
Amherst, Ohio, a line? 


Profit Booster 


Although originally constructed for 
growers as a laborsaver, the new 
celery harvester is also a_ profit 
booster. It assures the marketing of 
a better quality celery due to the foam 
rubber conveyor paddles that softly 
cradle the fresh brittle stalks as they 
are cut from the field row. Lhe stalks 
are then gently guided through the 
trimming saw that rough trims the 
tops and deposits the stalks on the 
secondary conveyor. The entire oper- 
ation of cutting, rough trimming, and 


placing the celery in field crates takes 
less thi minute, Thus, the time 
that the celery is exposed to the sun 
and wind is cut to a minimum. The 
harvester towed and 
ered by any two-plow rated 

equ ipped with power take-off. The 
use of standard parts makes main- 
tenance worries and operational shut- 
downs a thing of the past. During the 
introductory period, our readers can 
arrange for a field demonstration by 
writing to Joseph Weid, Redwing 
Celery Harvester Co., 622 Coors Rd., 


S. W., Albuquerque, N. M. 


in one 


can be pow- 


tractor 


Plus 


We all have a suitable building that 
can be converted to a cold storage 
right on our property. It does not 
have to be of costly construction, but 


Economy 


it must be well insulated. That is the 
key to a good, workable, profitable 
cold storage. L. R. Kanaga, of Akron, 
Ohio, can convert almost any kind of 
farm building into a fruit storage at 
a cost within your budget, and still 
enable you to have the right kind of 
system to properly preserve your 
fruit. No refrigerant or refrigerating 
pipes are located in the storage, so 
there can be no trouble with leaks that 
might damage the stored fruit. If vou 
will write L. R. Kanaga, inventor of 
the new, improved air conditioning 
system, at Industrial Engineering Co., 
67 Hurlburt Ave., Akron, Ohio, he 
will be delighted to send you details. 


Stay Put 


There's a polyethylene tape you can 
use in connection with your plastic 
greenhouse or your packing opera- 
tion, among a million other uses you 
will find for it. It has superior ad- 
hesive qualities, pull-strength, and 
quickly peelable split-paper backing 
for easy application. The dispenser 
has a built-in cutting edge for greater 
convenience This tape will ad- 
here to plastic, paper, smooth wood, 
and metal surfaces. Why not ask Joe 
Simmonds, Gering Plastics, Division 
of Studebaker-Packard Corporation, 
N. 7th and Monroe Ave., Kenilworth, 
N. J., just where you can purchase 
this Miracle Tape. 


too. 


Measured Mixture 


New Measuremix automatic liquid 
fertilizer dispensers to fit 3-, 4-, and 
6-inch water pipe sizes are now on 
the market in addition to the 34- and 
2-inch models. The mixing of the 
fertilizer and water is automatic and 
isn't affected by changes in water flow 
or pressure. The mixing action is ac- 
complished by the flow of water in 
the pipeline. Fertilizer solution is 
sucked from open containers and no 


pressure tanks are required. Smith 


Precision Products Company, 1135 
Mission St., South Pasadena, Cal., is 
offering free catalog to all AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER readers. 
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Eastern Shore growers have started their 1961 
Ballard, Queen Nemagold. Reynold Metals Co. 


“SWEET” SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 7) 
nutrient level. The previous crop 
grown in the and its drain on 
plant nutrients is closely watched and 
figures heavily in determining the 
fertilization program. Sometimes an 
extra 500 pounds of 5-10-10 is ap- 

plied broadcast to the rye cover. 
At times irrigation has paid off 
well for Byrd. In the past when 


soil 


romotion campaign by electing Suzanne 
as joined the growers in the campaign. 


supplemental water was applied he 
figured the potatoes had already 
formed and that increased yield re- 
sulted from maintaining optimum 
moisture conditions. 

The disk harrow, followed by a 
grain drill, is a familiar sight in 
syrd's fields at harvesttime. The rye 
cover crop is seeded immediately, re- 
storing within two weeks the familiar 
green color so characteristic of Byrd's 
productive sweetpotato soils. 


Cariton Byrd is a member of Eastern Shore Grower-Packer Committee of Accomack- 
Northampton Sweet Potato Improvement Association. Picture was taken during com- 


mittee meetin 


to discuss marketing plans. Pictured, left to right: J. W. Nottingham, 


Jr., grower-shipper and committee chairmon; Byrd; W. R. Acworth, Jr., grower; J. W. 
Snyder, grower; and W. R. Snyder, grower-shipper. Absent, L. J. Gunter, shipper. 


TEXAS 
(Continued from page 14) 


the diverse climatic situations exist- 
ing within the state. When the Rio 
Grande Valley is in peak production 
of winter vegetables, the Panhandle 
and Plains may have sub-zero temper- 
atures. Conversely, when the Panhan- 
dle and Plains are producing an 
abundance of many different vege- 
tables, the Rio Grande Valley is too 
hot for production. 

The other areas are intermediate, 
making it possible to begin produc- 
tion in the Rio Grande Valley, prog- 
ress in a counterclockwise manner 
northward through the Coastal Bend, 
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Brazos Valley, East Texas, Red 
River Valley, North Texas, Wichita 
Valley, High Plains and Pecos, Win- 
ter Garden, and back to the Rio 
Grande Valley with production of a 
number of different crops almost 
completely around the calendar. 
Actually this is not being done— 
because of those areas which are not 
yet developed sufficiently, and because 
there are problems in some of the 
areas with specific crops which re- 
search must solve before around-the- 
calendar potential can be realized. 
Texas vegetable growers are not 
afraid of the predicted population ex- 
plosion—they know that they can take 
care of the vegetable needs of the 
future. Tue Enp. 


Porta: green 


Geoponic* GREENHOUSE 
stimulates growth 


Dynamic modular design achieves phe- 
nomenal strength and durability at low 
as 32.6¢ per sq. ft. of ground covered. It 
is the first structure able to serve either 
as a cold frame or for year-round plant 
protection. 
Amazing steel framed double 
polyethylene wall—INSULATES 
-IMPROVES GROWTH—CUTS 
“SPOTTING” —LASTS LONGER 
—LOWERS COSTS! 


Commercial growers report up to 300% 
increase in crop value with this greatest 
advance in greenhouse architecture since 
glass. 


*Geoponics—the art or science of 
cultivating the earth. 


Write for free information. 


WACO-PORTER 


CORPORATION 
9555 Irving Park Road, 
Schiller Park, Illinois 


Buffalo Turbine a 
‘4 


Offers you the OLA 
Finest in Turbo TURBULENT AIR 
Sprayers & Turbo SITY 

Duster/Sprayers. FFA TOREIN 


Use Buffalo Turbine Equipment For 


© Orchards 

© Soil Stabilization 
© Row Crops 

© Groves 

© Seeding 

© Shade Trees 

© Enzyme Deodoriza- 


Model CHS tion 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


Agricultural Equipment Company, inc 
68 Industrial St., Gowanda, N. Y 


End Bird Damage to Your Crops! 


WITH THE NEW, IMPROVED MODEL M-2 
SCARE-AWAY 
= | 


Thunderclap 


EXPLOSIONS 
clears fields 
of birds 

and pests 


Proven effective against all birds and small animals. 
Scare-Away brings guaranteed protection to your 
orchards and crops. Check these features: e Op- 
erates for less than 15c per day e Rugged all steel 
heavy duty unit e Uses carbide or acetylene, no 
wick e Sets at regular or irregular intervals e Serv- 
ice unit only once a day. The M-2 is the loudest 
and most reliable bird and animal scare device 
ever made. Retail cost is low. Automatic timer 
available. immediate delivery. Freight prepaid from 
our warehouses at San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Orlando, Chicago, and Greenville. if no 
dealer near you, write to: 

REED-JOSEPH CO., HGWY. 1 NORTH, GREENVILLE, MISS. 

FOR DEALER INFORMATION, WRITE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25c 
20c a word for insertion per 
month: 15¢ a word for four-time insertion 
per month—CASH WITH ORDER. Count 


as one word. 


a word for one-time insertion 


ba ao pha laal 


nitial and whole number 
ory Me ae) 
preceding date of issue. ADDRESS AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby 
fe) Tr 


each 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


WANT EXTRA MONEY? ? TAKE BIG E BIG PROFIT 
orders in your spare time accepting subscriptions 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
Send for free credentials and tested-method sales 
kit. No obligation. Write today. AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 
Ohio 


MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 
LUSION. Why defeat nature's spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee 
TOMATO GROWERS 
1961 American Tomato Yearbook 
important facts Send $2.00 
1951-1961, $16.00 AMERICAN 
YEARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 
FREE CATALOGUE. ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
for home, farm, industry. D. FELICE, 5018 N. 
16th St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

POTOTO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
161 American Potato Yearbook. Crammed with 
imnortant facts. Send $2.00. Complete Volume 
1950 194 1, $16.00. AMERICAN POTATO YEAR- 
BOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey 

\ EG Et ABLE GROWERS SEND TODAY 
f y of our free leaflet, ““Books of Interest 
t “ee ac di ing Vegetable Growers”. MACFARLAND 
PUBLICATIONS, P. O. Box 540-A, Westfield, 
New Jersey 


DRUG 


~PUPLISHED 
Crainmed with 
Complete volume 


TOMATO 


JUST 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!” 
OAKHAVEN-25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
us. Information 25c KEENEY BROTHERS, 
New Freedom, Penna 


A SBC OND IN¢ OME FROM. OIL | 

Free book and oilfield oe NA- 
TION. AT PE TROL EUM, Pan American Bidg.- 
AVG, Miami 3 lorida 


ACRES UNDEVELOPED DEEP MUCK. 
$40. $50.00 per acre Liberal terms. DAVE 
SLI NGI R, Randolph, Wis We a 


FERTILIZER INJECTOR» 


DRAGON FERTILIZER INJECTOR FITS 
your irrigation system. Enjoy spectacular results 
DRAGON ENGINEERING CO., 


Oakland 21, Calif. 


CAN END 


€ vegetables 
¢ McClary, 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT a SUPPLIES 
ED SPRAYERS TAKEN IN TRADE ON 
Tohn Bear aquipn 


nt. 2 Buffalo Turbine air 
600 pound pressure ma- 
1 and one PTO row 
Reasonable. 
washers, pack 
qua- Matic irri- 
I pruning tools, supplies, 
rt ! service. NORTHEASTERN OHIO’S 
OHN BEAN DEALER, LANPHEAR SUP- 
PLY DIVISION OF FOREST CITY TREE 
PROTECTION COMPANY. 1884 S Green 
Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio. Phone EB 1-1700. 


FOR SALE: TOMATO GRADERS, WASHERS 

Complete Vegetabk Pa king Equipment. Fully 
§ ranteed, competitive priced. Free Planning 
Service. Write MIDWESTERN MACHINE CoO., 


i ng, Mich 


TORCH HAS 99 USES 

, disinfects, destroys tree 

kerosene Free literature. 
Pa 

JOHN BEAN SPRAYING EQUIPMENT Sales 

i Service. VAN WERT TRACTOR SALES, 

S W alnut, Van 


excellent neti 
ers, FMC graders, 


nt. Shur-Rane S« 


SPLITS GI- 
stumps, burns 
SINE, F72, Quaker- 


WEED 


Wert, Ohi 

CRUSHERS AND 
hard presses, 

Mildmay, Ontario 


ELCO MODEL TA TWO 
adjustable spacing and row 
! le in good working condi- 
"PRINCETON NU RSERIES, Dept. S, Box 
Pr Ne Je 


B AGS 


GRIND- 
LOB- 


APPLE 
cloths. 


GRAPE 


ers rchard and 


SINGER BROS., 
TR ANSPI ANTER 


nter for 


USES—PACKAG- 
LISBON PROD- 
Box 133, Lisbon, Ohio. 


PI ASTI 


FOR ALL 
cts for all applications 


UCTS COMPANY, 
20 


HAIR CARE 


GRAY HAIR LIQUID IMPARTS COLOR TO 
gray or faded hair $2.50. Rotor clips unwanted 
hair _in nose and ears $1.15. Postpaid. FEND- 
RICK’S, 114 North 6th treet, , Allentown, Penna. 


“HOME. WINEMAKING 


35 HOMEMADE RECIPES,” BEERS, 
wines. $1.00. DOMINAE, Box 584-F, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


a i 
LABELS—ALL TYPES—PLASTIC BAG IN- 


serts Secon service. Economical prices. Write 
for free quotation and samples. HARRIS & CO., 
“LABEL MANUFACTURERS”, 1093 Cleve- 
land St., Salem, Ohio, Phone ED 2-4127. 


~__ MISCELLANEOUS 


BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE— 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, Ladylake, Fila. 


WINE—BEER—ALE RECIPES. FOR HOME 
use. Send $1.00 to HOWE, Box 9031, S. Lansing 
9, Michigan. 

SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
weekly, lists all sales. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, 
tires, etc., direct from government. Next 10 issues 


$2. GOV ERN ME N T SURPLUS, Paxton, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


DRESSES 24¢; SHOES 39¢; MEN’S SUITS 
Better used clothing. Free 


$4.95; trousers $1.20 
catalog. TRANSWORLD, 164-CA Christopher, 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


CHURCH WOMEN AND ORGANIZATIONS 
wishing to make money, write for Free Catalogue! 
PHILLIPS, Box 18, Shermansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SEW SIMPLE PRODUCT AT HOME FOR 
stores. No charge for materials. Write: ADCO, 
Bastrop 63, Louisiana. 

HOME TYPING: $65 WEEK POSSIBLE! DE- 
oe 3. AERO, 709 Webster, New Rochelle, 
é -9, N.Y. 














PERSONALS 
PRACTICE DAILY BIBLE READING. 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — 


virus free. Blakemore, Tennessee Beauty, Robin- 
son. 100—$1.75. 200—$2.75. 500—$5.00. 1,000— 
$9.00. Postpaid. JOE ROBINSON, 938 McCay, 
Oneonta, Alabama. 

OLD FASHIONED BLUE POTATOES $1.00 
and $2.00 boxes postpaid. WRIGHT FARM, 
Plympton, Mass. 


ROTARY THLLERS- SALES, SERVICE 
HEAVY DUTY AGRIA TILLER, 36” WIDTH. 


Diesel motor, self-starter, power turning. Other 
attachments available. Dealerships open. GORM- 
SEN TIL LER, Strongsville, Ohio. 


_ SEPTIC TANKS, _CESSPOOLS 


SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS, OUTDOOR 
toilets. Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Tank Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—prevents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves costly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water—flush down 
toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Six months sup- 
ply only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction), or rush postcard for free details. 
NORTHEL, FV-10, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota. _ 


2 WANTED To BUY f ; 
WANTED: TWO-ROW POTATO HARVEST- 
er. John Bean preferred. Write DONALD BER- 
N AC CHI, 114 Eastwood, La Porte, Indiana. 


WILLS 


TWO “WILL” FORMS AND “BOOKLET ON 
WILLS” $1.00. National, Box 48313P, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 

















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


When ee ey your address, or in any mat- 
ter pertaining to your subscription, please 
send your address label from your last copy 
of AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. Having 
the address label, ether with the informa- 
tion it contains, enables us to give you quick, 
efficient service. Don't forget: When you have 
a question or complaint about your subscrip- 
tion, be sure to send us your address label. 
Subscription Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 


Willoughby, Ohio 


GREENHOUSE 
CROPS 


Ohio Greenhouse Research 


HE greatest acreage of vegetable 

production under glass in this 
country is centered in Ohio. It is only 
natural that Ohio should have an ex- 
tensive research program in green- 
house vegetable crops. 

Bulk of the studies are carried on 
at the agricultural experiment station 
at Wooster. Results of current re- 
search were recently shown to a group 


of growers who visited the station. 


Experiments to regulate tomato 
development by adjusting tempera- 
ture in accordance with available 
light are being conducted by Dr. K. J. 
Hood, department of horticulture. 
The objective is to find optimum tem 
peratures for growth with regard to 
amount of available light. 

Light is the factor which deter- 
mines degree of temperature to be 
maintained at any particular time dur- 
ing the day or night. The accumula- 
tion of light striking the greenhouse 
each day is recorded on charts. This 
total daily accumulation is used to 
set night temperatures. 

The most troublesome disease of 
greenhouse tomatoes has been tobacco 
mosaic. Dr. J. J. McRitchie, depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology, 
told the growers it is now possible to 
separate certain viruses into their 
two component parts, protein and 
ribonucleic acid (RNA). The com 
plete role of the two fractions is still 
unknown but it has been found that 
the component RNA is ineffective by 
itself. 

The host plant has been studied 
to determine the changes induced by 
the virus. Differences between 
ceptible and resistant plants and how 
a virus can cause disease are still un 
known. The presence of one virus 
may have an effect on a second virus 
in the same plant. Control of tobacco 
mosaic may be achieved when the 
nature of change induced by the first 
virus is known. 
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Fungus diseases can generally be 
controlled in the greenhouse by 
manipulation of heat, water, and ven- 
tilation. Dr. R. E. Partyka, depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology, 
recommended use of maneb for 
tomato leaf mold. Maneb can _ be 
applied as a —e at the rate of 2% 
maneb per 100 gal- 
lons of water. A dust of 7‘ maneb, 
using not over 56 pounds per acre, 
or mist blower spray not to exceed 4 
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pounds ¢ of 80° 
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pounds of actual material (5 pounds 
of 80% maneb) can also be used. 

Two stem rot diseases, Rhizoctonia 
and Botrytis, have both taken their 
toll this spring. Dr. Partyka listed 
50% captan or a combination of 50% 
captan and PCNB (terraclor) for 
preventive control. Captan has a 100 
ppm tolerance and can be used at a 
rate of 2 pounds per 100 gallons of 
water. It can be applied as a drench 
or used with PCNB as a drench or 
dust applied to the soil. 

There is no residue problem when 
captan and PCNB are combined as a 
preventive measure for Botrytis stem 
rot. Mix 2 pounds of 75% PCNB 
and 2 pounds of 50% captan in 100 
gallons of water. Apply % pint of the 
solution and allow to run down basal 
part of stem. 

Dr. Partyka recommended a pre- 
plant soil application of 25 pounds of 
75% PCNB and 25 pounds of 50% 
captan mixed with 50 pounds of talc 
dust at 90 to 100 pounds per acre 
worked into the soil trench to pre- 
cent Botrytis stem rot. 

Study of new insecticides for 
greenhouse vegetables has been a 
primary job of Dr. R. B. Neiswander, 
department of entomology. His work 
helped to obtain label approval for 
many present-day insecticides. 

Dibrom is a new material with low 
toxicity. Residue disappears in two 
or three days. It is approved for use 
on greenhouse tomatoes on a “no- 
residue” Interval between ap- 
plication and harvest is four days. 

Dr. J. A. Naegele, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has shown that dibrom is 
effective against mites when applied 
on steam pipes at the rate of 2 fluid 
ounces of dibrom 4 emulsive per 10,- 
000 cubic feet. It is effective against 
aphids and cabbage looper. 

Nicotine smoke generators can be 
used to control aphids and _ thrips. 
Label approval for greenhouse use 
permits application on cucumbers and 
tomatoes up to one day before har- 
vest and on lettuce five days before 
harvest.—Fred K. Buscher, Cuya- 
hoga County (Ohio) Agent. 
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Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


{See page 10) 


Aster yellows, a virus disease 
spread by leafhoppers. Next year 
Kayler will begin spraying or dust- 
ing with DDT or parathion when 
leafhoppers are first observed in 
the field. In addition, he will spray 
his field borders with 2,4-D or 
similar to destroy perennial 
weeds that harbor the overwin- 
tering virus. 
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Implement, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. p a 


Airplane, 
Thousands of 


ARMY TYPE EXTRA 


HEAVY TREAD 


Good for mud & rough poing. 
Perfect condition. Use 


750x16— 6 ply Jeep 

750x20— 8 ply and tube 
900x16— 8 ply and tube 
900x20-—10 ply and tube 


USED TRUCK TIRES 


Excellent Condition Grade A 
6 Ply 
Ply 


1600 x 16 


+ 


1700 x 16 


ss 
NOC OCOeeCaoae 


1300 x 24 


NYLON AIRPLANE TIRES FOR CONVERSION 


YOUR MONEY 


Farmwagon and Wheelbarrow Tires Availab 
New and Used Army Surpius Tires 


14 PI 


SELLING TIRES ALL OVER THE 
WORLD FOR OVER 39 YEARS 


le 
in Excellent Condition. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


FRESH STOCK. Not surpius. 
Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


NEW ARMY TREAD 23 
o17.50 16 
17.50 
17.50 
25.00 


2 
PERFECT—NO REPAIRS i8 
825 or 900 x 20 10 ply used 
Reg. or Lug tread 


SPRAYER TIRES 


“New R Regular Tread Specials 
825x20 10 ply ist « | $61.00 
900x20 10 ply ist s | $71.50 
000x2 12 ply ist > , $90.00 
1000x22 12 ply ist = ) $94.50 
600-650x17 6 piy ist 

750x177 8 ply ist 

750x20 8 ply Pay 
650x20 ist 


$24.50 


y 
New Nylon $77.50 


12 Ply 

used excel. 
8 Ply 

used excel. 


35.00 700x20 


750x16 $2.50 


35.001 aim TIGHT Larger Sizes $4.00 


WAGON SPECIALS — FULLY GUARANTEED 
All tires sold without wheels will fit on reg. drop center wagon wheels 


REMEMBER, when ordering wheels specify no. 


650 x 14 Ply nutes used tire tube and new 
wheel 3 ton per tire 
one. — x 18 3s Ply owen new tire and new 


a¢ ton per tire 

700° i 16 a: avien new tire and new 
tube 

700 x 16 


r tir 
wheel 


$18.50 
25.50 
25.50 


18” Ply aylen new tire, 
30.00 


. 7 ton per tire 


We have practically GANS SURPLUS TIRE 
every known tire in Mail Orders Filled 


stuck. Please write 
for sizes not listed. Send Check or M.O. 


tube and 


HOW TO INCREASE SALES 


Meet the demand for vegetables and fruits 
with that special field fresh quality by keep- 
ing ‘em cool in an 8x8x16-foot cooler designed 
especially for you by registered architect 
John M. Allis in collaboration with the late 
Donald Comin, widely known Ohio State Uni- 
versity storage investigator. Included with 
the set of plans is a complete list of materials 
and estimated cost of construction. Send $3.00 
for your working drawings to: 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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HAVE 


HERNIA 


You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 
ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. 

Write bg for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 
Ag may again work, live, play, and enjoy 
ife in the manner you desire. There is no 
obligation. Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. 9628, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


POLYETHYLENE 
FILM 


Transparent 


SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 
BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


-0015”—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net 
-0015”"—3 ft. x 500 ft., $7.40 a roll, net 
-0015”°—3 ft. x 1.000 ft., $12.81 a roll, net 
-0015”—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $17.16 a roll, net 


""We ship same day" 


YOHO & HOOKER 


No C.O.D. 


bolt circle and hub dimensions. 


tube and 


5S ton per tire 


Dept. B Phone 
1003 Broadway Turner 
Chelsea 50, 9-2035 
Mass. 9-2078 


of bolts, 
750 x 16 12 Ply nylon used tire and new 
tube S ton per tire $20.00 
750 x 16 12 Ply nyion used tire, 
new wheel 5S ton per tire 27.50 

750 x 16 12 Ply nyton new tire and new tube 
5S ton per tire --. 30.00 

750 x16 12 Ply nylon new tire, tube and new 
wheel coscqussamneonmnrenesememmnene DD 
CO. TNR t 


TUCKCROSS HYBRID 
GREENHOUSE 
TOMATO 


Leafmold (Mildew) and wilt re- 
sistant strains for your green- 
house planting program. Devel- 
oped by Missouri’s top tomato 
breeders. Tuckcross V, O, M, or 
W; a strain ideal for your region, 
adapted to glass or plastic. 


MOCROSS SURPRISE 
HYBRID TOMATO 


New Wilt Resistant Hybrid To- 
mato for stake or ground plant- 
ing. Even ripening with good re- 
sistance to both radial and con- 
centric cracking. Very productive, 
sets fruit well. 

Descriptive literature on request 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


Sizes and Prices 


Our Polyethylene film is .004 
mil. thick and this is medium 
weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 


Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 
Roll 


100 ft.—$3.43 
100 ft.—$4.54 
100 ft.—$7.48 
100 ft.—$9.10 < 


3 ft. a 
a 
a 
a 
100 ft.—$11.36 a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


4 ft. 
6 ft. 
8 ft. 
10 ft. 
20 ft. 
24 ft. 
28 ft. 
32 ft. 
40 ft. 


100 ft.—$22.86 
100 ft.—$26.40 
100 ft.—$30.80 
100 ft.—$35.20 
100 ft.—$48.00 
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Big Sample Bargain 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Vanishing Farm Worker 


MORE than 2 million farm work- 


ers have vanished from the Ameri- 
can labor force in the past 10 years. 
No Missing Persons Bureau has 
notified. No private eye has 
been called into the case. No posse 
is out searching the hills. But men, 
women, and children have gone from 
the fields and orchards, perhaps never 
again to be seen in pursuit of agri- 
culture from the rocky farms of New 
England to the irrigated ranches of 
California. 

The disappearance of farm popu 
lation in relation to national popula- 
tion during the past 50 years has been 
widely noted by sociologists and econ- 
omists. Generally, they have accepted 
the situation with complacency on the 
grounds that advanced technology 
and increased farm mechanization 
were adequate insurance that the sup- 
ply of food for the United States 
would be maintained. 

In fact, many have 
argued that the farm operator is not 
leaving the farm fast enough and, by 
staying with the land, is creating a 
large economically under- 
privileged entrepreneurs. They point 
out that per capita income of farm 
population in 1959 was $965—in- 
cluding $321 from non-farm sources 
—compared to $2216 for non-farm 
population 

Yet, American agriculture is culti- 
vating and harvesting food and fiber 
from 350 million acres, and the situa- 
tion in 1960 was that year-round there 
was only one worker for every 50 


been 


a 
sociologists 


class of 


acres 

In some farm regions, of course, 
the problem is not serious since ma- 
chines can do the work of scores of 
human workers. But specialty crop 
states like Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia cannot so readily find adaptable 
machinery, although they are now en- 
gaged in crash automation programs. 

As the national farm labor force 
diminishes—and there is no evidence 
that the trend is slowing down—some 
major problems are bound to develop. 

For one thing even though most of 
the 256 commodities produced in the 
U.S. are in adequate or surplus sup- 
ply, the American population is grow- 
ing at a rate which should push past 
the 230 million mark by 1975. That 
means agriculture will have to in- 
crease materially present production 
levels. 
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It is currently estimated that such 
increased productivity can be obtained 
from existing cropland by improved 
techniques. But can such production 
be obtained with fewer workers—not 
so much a smaller proportion of the 
total population as an actual reduction 
in the number of farm workers ? 

Can as few as 5 million year-round 
farm workers produce 4 to 5 pounds 
of food per day per person in the 
U. S., plus fibers, tobacco, ete. ? 

Can the migration off the farm be 
checked at the critical level of num- 
bers? What inducement will keep an 
adequate number of people available 
not only for year-round work but for 
seasonal labor ? 

One answer, of course, is farm 
profit which in turn means a much 
higher level of food prices for the 
American consumer. Another is a 
radical change in the nature of farm 
labor. 

It is obvious that the vanishing 
farm worker—operator and _ Inred 
hand—has quit agriculture because 
rewards have been greater in other 
phases of the American industrial 
complex. And the younger generation 
of farm folk has shown no inclina- 
tion to return to the farm. 

There are no longer waves of im- 
migration to fill jobs of low pay, and 
the decline in farm prices since 1947 
offers little hope that free market 
revenues will provide margins for the 
necessary adjustment in wages to 
compete with industry and commerce. 


**Scandclous! No cellophane!"’ 


EDITORIALS 


Automation will certainly elimi- 
nate some of the arduous phases of 
farm work, but can the economics of 
agriculture naturally adjust to a 
status of effective competition for 
labor with commerce and industry 
where relatively short hours and secu- 
rity benefits are a fixed part of the 
work pattern? 

It appears that only agriculture will 
attempt to move its goods at a loss. 
The farmer continues to operate, as 
he has in most non-war years, in a 
buyer's market and until some effec- 
tive system of commodity production 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“A co-op can no more endure with only 
half of its members loyal than a nation 
can endure half slave and half free." 


Alton Scofield, 
Executive Secretary 
Colorado Cooperative Council 


control is evolved there doesn’t seem 
any chance he will change the market 
pattern. 

The pattern of disappearance 
among the farm family worker has 
been well established. Even on better- 
than-average farms there is seldom 
enough income for more than one, or 
at most two families, so that sons and 
daughters—some 200,000 a year— 
quit the farm for urban occupations. 

Among the hired farm help fami- 
lies, the pattern is neither as clear-cut 
nor as satisfactory, particularly in 
areas which have stressed the usage 
of migratory and seasonal labor. 

Many of them have become fix- 
tures on welfare rolls. Others have 
switched to part-time labor in con- 
struction or industry where layoffs 
are financed by unemployment insur- 
ance. Even the Armed Forces have 
offered a refuge for many of the 
younger generation. 

If the trend continues, agriculture 
may have to cope with a critical short- 
age of workers to produce food long 
before Society has to deal with a 
shortage of food itself. 
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@ He Started with 5 
650 Acres of Snap 


@ Special Vegetable Seed Offer 
@ Promising and New Vegetable Varieties 
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COMPARE THE RESULTS! 
Early Yield Total Yield 
(Bushels per Acre) (Bushels per Acre) 
On Soil On Plastic | On Soil On Plastic 
Tomatoes (Fireball Va- 
riety—Early Planting) 362 532 506 1176 


Muskmelons (Average— 
6 Varieties) 233 433 


Summer Squash 
Slicing Cucumbers .... 578 740 
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And GER-PAK Black Plastic Mulch can do the | 
same for you in increased quality yields—faster! ~ 
With GER-PAK, ideal ground conditions are — 
maintained, harmful soil contact is eliminated 
to reduce rotting, sunlight is blocked out to 
choke weeds, and moisture loss by evaporation ~ 
is sharply reduced. 


Lightweight, easy to handle GER-PAK can be 
speedily laid with an applicator attached to your 
tractor. It’s inert to soil and chemicals, too. See 
the difference in faster maturing, better qual- 
ity crops that get to market earlier—write today 
for samples. 
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GER-PAK serves you other ways, too! 


PLASTIC GREENHOUSES — 
Clear polyethylene sheeting 
for greenhouses provides du- 
rable covering at lowest cost 
for most efficient growing. 
A variety of widths are spe- 
cially packed for greenhouse 
construction. Choice of stand- 
ard GER-PAK Sheeting or spe- 
cial “601” light stabilized 
formulation. 


PLASTIC LINERS — Polyethyl- 
ene liners reduce spoilage, 
maintain quality in shipping 
and in storage. Low-cost lin- 
ers come in sizes and thick- 
nesses and types to fit your 
specific needs. Choice of 
HAND-E-ROLL® serrated liners- 
in-rolls for easy detachment 
or single flat form. 


*, 


FREE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
DATA ON 
GER-PAK 
POLYETHLYENE 
SHEETING 


Write to Gering Agricultural 
Service, Dept. P9, Kenilworth, 
N. J. for Bulletins No. AG-11 on 
Plastic Mulching; No. PN-2 on 
Plastic Greenhouses; and GP-53 
on GER-PAK Polyethylene Liners. 


GERING 
—— 


division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP., 
Kenilworth, N. J. 
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7 it yielding cy quality 
»fusarium resistant _ 


the Asgrow strain 
of this great variety 
is now more 
widely used for fresh 
market than any 
other variety 


Oakland 4, Calif. » San Antonio 
Asgrow Seed Company International, .Mi 


The Kilgore Seed Company, Plan 








